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TES ROR I 


Education of the Gifted in Various Countries 





PART I 
INTRODUCTION 


Frank Boas, a great anthropologist 
of America, has stated: “If we were 
to select the most intelligent, imagina- 
tive, energetic, and emotionally stable 
third of mankind, all races would be 
represented.” 

The war and its aftermath have in- 
tensified the concern about instituting 
a roster of promising youths who have 
special aptitudes and unusual talent. 
The dark uncertainty about global one- 
ness has encouraged the exchange of 
students and teachers. The impact of 
educational trends during the past dec- 
ade or so has perceptibly changed 
the philosophy of education in the 
United States. Educators have resolv- 
ed some of the controversy by at- 
tempting to educate both the “average 
man” and the “leader” creditably. 

As the international horizon recedes, 
it seems appropriate to pause at this 
time to evaluate the American methods 
of selecting and encouraging superior 
students in the light of present Ameri- 
can educational philosophy, and to 
compare these practices and their 
underlying philosophy with those of 
other countries. Our system must be 
viewed as an intergral part of the main- 
stream of American development; in 
the same manner we must take into 
account the entire fabric of the life of 
other nations. 





*Part II of this article will be published 
in the May issue. 
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Comparative educationists have 
always maintained that the character 
of national education is determined 
by its entire cultural setting, and that 
the way to sharpen one’s realization of 
the meaning of educational practices 
in one’s own country is to acquire a 
broader perspective. Such broader 
knowledge is simultaneously a safe- 
guard against too ready an acceptance 
of educational innovations and an ar- 
senal of defense for worthy practices 
already in existence. The information 
in this article on the recognition and 
financial aiding of superior students in 
various countries was obtained from 
interviews with representatives of 
some of the nations, correspondence 
with educational officers abroad, and 
to a lesser extent, secondary sources. It 
will be noted that many countries have 
given a large share of attention to 
talented children and to providing 
educational opportunities for the gift- 
ed individual. 


SELECTIVE PRACTICES IN FOREIGN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Ancient Civilizations 
No country has found 
satisfactory an examination 
which perpetuates formalism and clas- 
sicism -- least of all, China. Though 
the populace has an inbred respect 
for scholarship, such a small propor- 
tion of Chinese youth has access to 
education that passing the examina- 
tions is in itself an honor. The need 
for well-educated leaders is so great 
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that education carries material re- 
wards, too. Many Chinese youth are 
granted scholarships by religious 
orders for study abroad. 


Ancient and modern influences op- 
posé each other in the educational 
systems of other countries. In Egypt, 
the extremely formal education of the 
urban centers and the movement to 
develop local leadership in the newly 
penetrated areas are the warp and 
woof of the educational system. These 
divergent trends reflect both a growing 
awareness of social obligation and a 
desre for social progress. In Greece 
there is hardly a trace of the Hellenic 
tradition of the Golden Age, but the 
national or communal governments 
grant a furtherance of education for 
public or private posts. The Iranian 
Ministry of Education, building on the 
ashes of the ancient Persian civiliza- 
tion, from time to time offers scholar- 
ships for study abroad upon the basis 
of copetitive examinations for promis- 
ing students. Although education has 
been free in the land of the Red Cres- 
cent only since 1926, Turkish youth 
have the advantage of modern types 
of education, and higher education 
has been made available through pub- 
lic funds, cultural societies, and youth 
organizations in the secondary schools. 
The new education in India requires 
discovery of promising youth and spec- 
ial attention to their development in 
order to meet the educational task of 
such enormity confronting the new 
states. 


Arabia 

Only ten years ago there was no in- 
ternal peace in Arabia. Ottoman rule 
and tribal warfare created chaos. A 
sunset curfew confined every man to 
his own castle -- his private bastion. 
The uniting of the Kingdom under 
King Ibn Saud, however, began a new 
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era for Saudi Arabia, in which the 
government has taken a marked in- 
terest in education. 

The government is keenly aware of 
the necessity for the development of 
the country’s promising youth. The 
nation owes much of its phenomenal 
rise during the past decade to the ef- 
forts of those of high mentality who 
were enabled to study at home and 
abroad and then return to responsible 
posts in their own country, putting 
forth every effort to utilize their ac- 
quired knowledge in village and desert 
to lift the level of civilization. 

If a promising boy wishes to continue 
his secondary education, the govern- 
ment relieves the parent of part or all 
the expense without stigma. At the 
end of the secondary-school years, 
fifteen or twenty boys, chosen upon 
their merits, are sent abroad, especially 
to Egypt, with the government of which 
an agreement exists, to England, or to 
America. Some of these scholarships 
carry the stipulation that the stu- 
dent is to return to Saudi Arabia for 
a life of service in building his own 
country. A place in the government or 
some other responsible position is al- 
ways opened to him or created for him 
upon his return. Most students return 
voluntarily to utilize the modern cul- 
ture they have secured. Though Arabia 
prefers to have its own nationals as 
leaders, foreign experts are brought 
in, when the need is sufficient, to serve 
until natives are capable of replacing 
them. 

In a civilization so eager for learn- 
ing and practical training, no artifical 
stimulation is needed. The opportunity 
to study at home and then abroad is 
incentive enough. The chance to gain 
entrance to respnsible positions of 
public service upon the basis of 
scholastic record and charcter is suf- 
ficient extrinsic reward. 
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Australia 


“Assistance to students in Australia 
is usually concerned cheifly with prom- 
ising students who, for financial rea- 
sons, cannot continue their education 
as long as would normally be desirable. 
For this reason, most assistance is 
granted subject to a ‘means test.’ A 
few scholarships and exhibitions, how- 
ever, are granted irrespective of the 
income of the student’s parents.” 

A system of Junior Scholarships, 
applying to both state and private 
schools at the secondary level, provides 
for continuance of studies beyond the 
compulsory education age of fourteen. 
The examination is prescribed for 
second year high-school pupils. Hold- 
ers are granted free tuition in state 
schools, as well as a sum to cover 
school requisites, and, under certain 
conditions, traveling and maintenance 
allowances. Because it was felt that this 
system needed revision, an investiga- 
tion of the Junior Scholarship System 
of Victoria was undertaken in 1933, 
and follow-up studies were made dur- 
ing the two succeeding years. 

The survey showed, in part, that the 
intellectual ability of scholarship win- 
ners was superior to that of the scholar- 
ship applicants as a whole; that schools 
toward _ scholarship ex- 
aminations had than 
schools offering broader courses; that 
older, more advanced students won 
more scholarships; that the intelligence 
quotient of the younger losers was 
superior to that of the older winning 
candidates; that the correlation of 
school terminal averages with the in- 
telligence test and scholastic examina- 
tion combined was higher than with 
either seperately; that the two tests 
combined had _ greater predictive 
value than either one separately; 
that the selections did not lead to 
making of adequate provision in the 
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schools for the fullest development 
of the superior group so chosen. 

About the same time, experiments 
of vital importance in the problem of 
the gifted child were being conducted 
in other Autralian states. Consideration 
was being given to the segregation of 
these children in special classes and 
in special schools offering enrichment 
rather than acceleration programs, and 
to the development of an attitude 
among teachers and administrators 
which would preclude a narrow de- 
sire to achieve outstanding results on 
examinations. 

During the years 1943 to 1945 the 
total Commonwealth expenditure for 
scholarships, fees, and maintenance 
(decided upon merit and means) for 
worthy university students was £559, 
000. 

As students of comparative educa- 
tion know, the Australian educational 
system, as administered by the several 
states, is cited as a prime example of 
centralization, standardization, and 
uniformity. It will be interesting to 
watch postwar trends there, especially 
the impact of the new English educa- 
tion law, and the effect of neighboring 
New Zealand’s successful experiments. 


British Isles 


Although the enforcement of the 
English Education Act of 1944 has been 
delayed by war damage and disruption, 
it contains many sweeping reforms, a 
major one of which proposes that sec- 
ondary education be “the right of all 
and no longer the privilege of a few.” 
The new law provides for three types 
of secondary school to meet the needs 
of every individual: grammer school 
with emphasis on books and _ ideas, 
technical school with emphasis on apti- 
tudes and skills, and modern school 
with attention to an all-round educa- 
tion and free individual development. 
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Each type of school is to be regarded 
as only one stage of a continuous educa- 
tional journey. No one type of school 
is to be placed above another in pres- 
tige or finanical appropriations. 

A program in Wales parallels the 
provisions of the new English educa- 
tion law -- though the Welsh have to 
cope with a bilingual problem. 

Scotland has already effected many 
of these reforms, as well as some that 
are even more far-reaching, in their 
attempts to deal with social and eco- 
nomic factors in school attendance. 
Scotland has always prized and en- 
couraged brilliant students. 

Irish education is predicated on a 
belief in the superiorty of a classical 
curriculum. Academic courses prevail, 
and little attention is given vocational 
subjects. The secondary-school tuition, 
ranging from $250 to $400, is in itself 
a selective factor. Further elimination 
is made on the basis of examinations 
at the end of each organized unit. The 
only recognition to outstanding stu- 
dents is graduation “with honors,” 
but to attain this status a student must 
himself make application for writing 
honor papers. A few scholarships are 
granted by philanthropic individuals. 

Limited space, high expense, and an 
earlier conception that educational 
effort should be largely expended on 
the intellectual and social elite have 
been primary factors in making English 
schools very selective. Despite the in- 
creased interest in educating all child- 
ren, as evidenced in the new act, a sys- 
tem of examinations is being continued, 
allegedly to maintain a uniform stand- 
ard. Examinations by authorities out- 
side the school have not been dispensed 
with entirely, but examinations pre- 
pared within the school are finding 
greater favor. A _ school certificate 
examination, a matriculation exami- 
nation, and a higher-school certificate 
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examination are still required as pass- 
ports from one organizational level to 
another; the latter two are frequently 
accepted in lieu of university entrance 
examinations. 

Students of marked ability are given 
much encouragement to continue their 
educational pursuits and achievements, 
not necessarily in the form of rewards, 
but usually as assistance. However, 
since the student must qualify for it 
scholastically, the assistance is in real- 
ity an honor-- a recognition of excep- 
tional ability. The common practice of 
awarding books and other tangibles as 
local school prizes is dear to the heart 
of every child. 

The magnitude of the scholarship 
system is at first appalling, until one 
Jeyjoue ut yzoddns orqnd «a0j payes 
-uaduios yeyMoauIos aaey sdryszepoyps 
jO Spury snorea oy} yey} sezrear 
form. Fewer than half the students in 
grammar schools have been paying the 
fees in full. Each school was required 
to offer annually a minimum number 
of entrance scholarships known as 
“special places.”’ Fees were graduated 
according to parents’ means. Now all 
students in fee-charging secondary 
schools are eligible for state mainten- 
ance grants if the family income does 
not exceed $1800 per annum. Local 
education authorities grant 2000 scho- 
larships on the basis of Higher School 
Certificate Examination results. 

There are, of course, private bene- 
factions and university scholarships 
for students completing secondary 
school creditably. Almost half of Great 
Britain’s univeristy students receive 
assistance from other than private 
sources. The universities alone offer 
over 1500 open scholarships. 

Since 1920 there has been a system 
of state scholarships whereby secon- 
dary-school graduates can continue 
their education. In 1947 about 870 such 
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awards were based on the Higher 
School Certificate Examination results. 
Insofar as possible the student is as- 
signed to the university of his choice, 
but because of unusually crowded fac- 
ilities, the Minister has attempted to 
maintain a comparitively even distri- 
bution of students to the 
universities. 

During the war over 6000 state 
bursaries were awarded to selected 
boys and girls for technical studies. An 
additional 3000 were given to boys 
training for commissioned rank in tech- 
nical units of the Armed Services. The 
state also grants aid to enable students 
to attend normal colleges. A small 
number of scholarships is awarded by 
the Ministry for attendance at the 
Royal College of Art and the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology. 

A prominent feature of the philoso- 
phy of the new English educational sys- 
tem is the contention that giving child- 
ren responsibility is the best way to 
develop personal intergrity and social 
responsibility. Stress is laid on the ad- 
vantages which boarding schools offer 
for the development of such traits. 
Along with this go the beliefs that pur- 
posiveness is essential to happy and 
successful school life, and that interest 
in the work itself and its intrinsic 
value are incentives enough to spur 
the student onward. Many innovations 
of the progressive, activity-school type 
are being introduced to accomplish 
these ends, but foremost remains the 
traditional prefectorial system, which 
aims to develop both individual charac- 
ter and responsible corporate life. Good 
character, leadership, and service are 
requisites for election as prefect from 


various 


a form; and the responsibility of part- 
icipation in school government is civic 
practice. This system affords a power- 
ful incentive to scholarship, since, to 
be elected a prefect, the student ordin- 
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arily is required to rank high scholas- 
tically. For both these and the tradi- 
tional reasons, these prefectorial posi- 
tions are places of honor. 


Canada 

When Canada became a nation in 
1867, its constitution reserved control 
of education to the provinces. Conse- 
cuently, Canada has ten separate au- 
tonomous educational systems. Que- 
bec in effect has two—one for its 
F'rench-speaking Roman Catholic popu- 
lation and one for its English-speaking 
Protestant minority. Only 2 or 3 per 
cent of Canadian children attend pri- 
vate schools. 

Education is free and compulsory 
up to the age of fourteen or sixteen. 
After seven or eight years of primary 
education the student chooses an aca- 
demic school, a commercial school, or 
a technical school. Only 3 per cent of 
those entering the first grade graduate 
from Canadian universities in normal 
times. Considerable interest is evinced 
in the study and care of superior chil- 
dren, though provincial methods vary. 

This general procedure is used in the 
province of British Columbia: 


A standing committee of Senior 
Educationists, including teachers in 
secondary schools, selects annually 
a group of students who, on the basis 
of their current and previous educa- 
tional records, have proven them- 
selves to be students of better than 
average merit. These students are 
interviewed individually by teachers 
and counsellors who carefully ex- 
plore the educational background, 
history, attitude, etc., of the select- 
ed group. If academic weaknesses 
are found, special attention is paid 
and a special effort made to improve 
any apparent ‘weakness. This process 
naturally involves a certain weed- 
ing out. Eventually a group of well 
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balanced students are permitted to 
write University Entrance and Jun- 
ior Matriculation examinations. 
Students obtaining highest marks 
are approved for scholarships. 


Special awards known as Isbister 
Scholarships are given each year to 
the highest ranking students in Grades 
XI and XII in each inspectoral division 
of the Province of Manitoba. Other 
scholarships tenable at the University, 
Provincial Normal School, and certain 
technical schools are given yearly to 
encourage and assist able and deserv- 
ing students to continue their studies. 
The scholarships amount to a total of 
approximately £25,000 annually. 


New Brunswick authorities conduct 
a province-wide examination at the end 
of the high-school course. Lists of stu- 
dents passing the examination are pub- 
lished and made available to all institu- 
tions of higher learning. Usually the 
higher-ranking students are provided 
with scholarships to assist them at the 
university level. The provincial educa- 
tion department also has a Student Aid 
Plan under which deserving students 
are provided with non-interest-bearing 
loans in order that they may pursue 
higher courses. 

For many years various universities 
and colleges in the Province of Nova 
Scotia have offered scholarships to 
high-school students upon the basis of 
their academic record in high school. 
Other college entrance scholarships are 
granted to winning writers of classical 
or problem-type papers. Regional 
scholarships are given to high-school 
candidates of high standing who can 
qualify in preliminary general exami- 
nations given at the schools some 
months prior to the students’ leaving. 
Highest ranking students in certain en- 
trance examinations recieve an in- 
creased amount; the Pictou Academy 
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Scholarship is doubled, for instance, for 
the student standing highest in the 
Grade XII examinations. Aid funds 
granted by foundations ordinarily carry 
stipulations as to residence, economic 
need, or academic specialization. Bur- 
saries are offered annually on exam- 
inations and on papers in the classics. 
Often-times only the recommendation 
of the high-school principal is enough 
to secure a student an entrance scholar- 
ship. Other requirements specified by 
donors of scholarships include general 
standing in first division, high honors, 
high scholarship, and marked capacity 
for leadership. 

The Ontario Department of Educa- 
tion provides a relatively large num- 
ber of scholarships which are available 
to clever students requiring financial 
assistance. 

Rural Prince Edward Island gives 
a province-wide examination at the 
end of the second year of high school. 
All who pass are eligible to enter 
Prince of Wales College, which offers 
the last two years of high school as well 
as college work. Those who recieve the 
highest examination marks are given 
scholarships so that they can surely 
complete their high-school work and 
possibly go on through college. The col- 
lege itself offers a number of scholar- 
ships to encourage students efficient in 
the academic field to continue their 
studies. 

The Director of Protestant Educa- 
tion in Quebec Province indicates that 
acceleration, homogeneous grouping, 
enrichment of the program, and a new- 
ly inaugurated guidance program -- all 
responsibilities of the individual prin- 
cipal or teacher -- are the only means 
employed for identifying superior 
pupils and giving them special recog- 
nition and attention. A great deal of 
interest is being evidenced in the prob- 

(Continued on page 224) 
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Rehabilitation at Hunter College 





CONCEPT AND NEED 


HE concept of rehabilitation as a 

social responsibility has been devel- 
oping rapidly within recent years. The 
experience of World War II markedly 
accelerated its growth. The rehabilita- 
tion needs of the war-maimed were 
brought into sharp focus and many pro- 
grams have been, and are being, set 
up to help them adjust to a new life. 
Every effort is being directed to foster- 
ing in the handicapped, a postive atti- 
tude toward rebuilding his life in terms 
of the capacities that remain to him. 
This has meant the setting up of guid- 
ance services to help him evaluate these 
capacities and to help him find employ- 
ment where he may use them. The 
civilian handicapped population is be- 
ginning to profit from this experience 
with our veterans. Now our schools 
are beginning to orient their guidance 
programs in this direction and young 
people, who are academically inclined 
and scholastically apt, are being en- 
couraged to pursue higher education 
despite serious physical handicaps.’ 
As a result, severely handicapped stu- 
dents are coming to Hunter in ever 
larger numbers and will undoubtedly 
continue to do so. 

Counseling these students has reveal- 
ed that the usual adolescent struggle 
for a secure place in the adult world is 
deeply intensified by the fear that the 





‘Among the physically handicapped are in- 
cluded the blind, the visually handicapped, 
the hard-of-hearing, the arrested tuber- 
culous, the cardiac, the convulsive, the 
orthopedic, and the cerebral palsied. 


Ruth S. Lerner 


world of work will be closed to them 
because of their disability. This uncer- 
tainty regarding their future economic 
security generates an anxiety which 
in turn creates a whole matrix of ad- 
justment problems. The symptoms of 
this anxiety appear in many forms-- 
sometimes as a somatic disturbance, 
sometimes as a problem in self-discip- 
line, and frequently as an academic 
maladjustment. Many of these symp- 
toms might be alleviated if the student 
could face the future with a fuller real- 
ization of what she is capable of doing 
in the world of work and where she 
may find the opportunities to do it. 


FORMULATION OF PROGRAM 


Therefore, because of the increasing 
number of physically handicapped 
students at the college level and the 
complexity of the educational and 
vocational problems they present, at the 
suggestion of Dean Marie K. Gallag- 
her, the Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance of Hunter College 
undertook last year a project designed 
to enlarge its contacts with agencies 
aiding the handicapped and to coordi- 
nate their services and ours in the in- 
dividual classes, all with a view to pro- 
moting as realistic a guidance service 
as possible. 

The first step taken was to ascertain 
what services were available in the 
community for handicapped students 
at the college level. For this purpose, 
a questionaire was sent to the twenty- 
eight physically handicapped young 
women who had been graduated from 


@RutH S. Lerner, Ph.D., is Associate Professor, Department of Education, Bureau of 
Education and Vocational Guidance, Hunter College. 
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Hunter within the last five years. Six- 
teen written responses to the question- 
naire were recieved. Five of those to 
whom the questionnaire was sent were 
interviewed personally at their own 
request. They offered a number of sug- 
gestions as to how the college guidance 
service might help handicapped stu- 
dents more effectively. 

The points on which they all agreed 
might be summarized as follows: that 
there was great need for college gui- 
dance service for them, that an analyti- 
cal appraisal of their assets and limita- 
tions should’ be made and that as 
much as possible of what is done should 
be done within the College itself. They 
emphasized the fact that the personal 
interest in their problems that existed 
within the College could not be dupli- 
cated in a large welfare agency. Some 
of their specific suggestions are includ- 
ed here to illustrate their line of think- 
ing. 

One student said, “One person who 
really cares is worth more than dozens 
of official Bureaus of Assistance.” An- 
other said, “A handicapped student can 
be helped most by tolerance and under- 
standing of his problem and by being 
permitted to work up to his capacity. 
The student, himself, is the best judge 
of this.” A third offered, “The best 
thing the College could do would be 
to compile a list of employers who 
would not object to hiring a handicap- 
ped person if he were qualified.” 

The next step was to canvass welfare 
agencies to acertain what services 
they were giving or would be willing 
to give to the handicapped person at 
the college level, particularly as these 
services might be related to vocation- 
al placement. Seven public and eleven 
private agencies were contacted. 

Personal visits were made to each of 
these agencies. All of them expressed 
interest in this project and a willing- 
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ness to cooperate with the College. 
However, many practical obstacles 
were encountered. Some of the 
agencies were not equipped to handle 
students at the college level; some 
were occupied with veteran clients, 
and others were working more in the 
commercial and industrial fields than 
the professional and semi-professional 
areas. Still others were primarily 
interested in placement which meant 
that our students would be served only 
when very close to graduation. From 
our point of view, this is too late. 

As the study progressed, it became 
apparent that the individual agencies 
for the orthopedic, the blind, and the 
visually handicapped have very limited 
facilities for the vocational guidance 
of the college-trained physically handi- 
capped person. On the one hand, the 
placement divisions restrict their con- 
tacts to the time when the student 
is ready for placement and on the 
other, the vocational services of the 
agencies limit their activity to work- 
ing out with ean individual his pat- 
tern of interests and abilities. Nowhere 
is the gap bridged between place- 
ment possibilities and the develop- 
ment of realistic vocational objectives 
in the terms of these possibilities and 
formation of educational plans 
related thereto. No agency offers a 
complete service for helping a handi- 
capped person to design and redesign 
his life plan. However, individual 
workers in several of these agencies 
spent many hours in assisting stu- 
dents. They had personal conferences 
with them, collected materials for 
them, made contacts for them, and 
consulted with guidance counselors at 
the College. So far, thirty-eight stu- 
dents have recieved service from one 
or more of these agencies. 

The outcome of this preliminary 
investigation was the setting up of a 
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permanent working arrangement with 
the following agencies because they 
had most to offer our students: The 
State Employment Service, Division of 
the Handicapped; the Bureau of Re- 
habilitation--State Department of 
Education; The Bureau of Rehabilita- 
tion Services for the Blind, State De- 
partment of SocialWelfare; The Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind; and the 
Vocational Advisory Service. 

Specifically, the following steps have 
been taken. Miss Anne Lehman, Senior 
Consultant of the State Employment 
Service of the Handicapped, conferred 
with eight of these students last spring 
and offered to confer in the future with 
all of our handicapped students. She 
will consider with them, early in their 
college careers, the suitability of their 
academic and vocational plans in the 
light of placement possibilities. It is 
our hope that this may be done before 
their college courses have become 
specialized so that they may know be- 
fore deciding on a field of study what 
their chances for employment with 
training in the field might be. 

The Bureau of Rehabilitation of the 
State Department of Education has 
assigned a special worker to Hunter 
College students. She will be available 
to these students for medical, financial, 
or vocational assistance, from the time 
of their admission to graduation. This 
will carry on until successful place- 
ment has been accomplished. Where 
necessary and desirable, service will 
include post-graduate training. So far, 
fifteen students have been referred. 
Substantial financial aid has been pro- 
vided in two of these cases. 

A similar arrangement has_ been 
made with the State Rehabilitation Ser- 
vices for the Blind. They are ready to 
subsidize, through college and _ post- 
graduate work, blind Hunter students 
recommended to them by the College 
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if their educational and vocational 
plans are well defined. 

The American Foundation for the 
Blind through its Research Council is 
providing a unique service. Mr. Charles 
Ritter, Director of the Research Coun- 
cil, has made special drawings and 
models for the use of one of our blind 
students in the physiology laboratory 
course. This resulted from a conference 
arranged by the Hunter Guidance 
Bureau between Mr. Ritter and mem- 
bers of the Physiology Department of 
the college. These materials, never be- 
fore available to the blind, will be the 
beginning of a permanent collection 
of laboratory aids for the blind which 
future college students anywhere may 
borrow. This experience holds a pro- 
mise that blind students need no longer 
be debarred from advanced laboratory 
science study. 

The Vocational Advisory Service is 
ready to administer, score, and inter- 
pret batteries of special tests to help 
those students who are unsure of their 
abilities or real interests. Four students 
have been referred so far. The exam- 
ining psychologist, the vocational gui- 
dance counselor, and the placement 
officer of this Service have conferred 
with the Hunter Guidance Bureau 
counselor in connection with each of 
these students. 


PRESENT PROGRAM 


On the basis of the foregoing, the 
following guidance program has been 
set up. It is designed to function from 
the time the student enters College 
until she graduates, with the ultimate 
goal being successful placement. In 
general, the point of view taken is that 
educational and vocational guidance 
for the handicapped must stem basi- 
cally from the individual’s interests 
and assets, that no field is closed to 
the handicapped person per se except 
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where actual danger to himself or 
others is involved, and that in the 
final analysis, the individual himself 
must be the architect of his own life. 
“What does he have,” not “What has 
he lost” is the keynote of the program. 

1. A list of the handicapped stu- 
dents is compiled by examination of 
the Personal Information Blanks (filled 
out by all students upon college 
entrance) in which the student is 
asked to indicate any physical handi- 
cap. An additional list of students as- 
signed to the special locker room is 
obtained from the Dean of 
students, and finally, a list of students 
with the keys to the faculty elevator 
is obtained from the College Medical 
Office. 

2. Every handicapped student locat- 
ed by one of the above methods is 
called for an interview with the Guid- 
ance Bureau during her first semester 
in College. 

3. An analysis is made of the stu- 
dent’s total personality picture by the 
student and guidance counselor. This 
includes an appraisal of: (a) actual 
physical capacity, (b) intelligence (e. 
g., scholastic aptitude tests for the 
Blind may be used and equivalent 
scores computed), (c) interests and 
abilities, (d) past experience and train- 
ing, (e) morale, drive, and amibition, 
and (f) attitudes toward herself, her 
handicap, and the rest of the world. 

4. A medical record is obtained, if 
possible, from whatever agency has 
served the student before college en- 
trance. 

5. An individual program is planned 
by the student and guidance counselor. 
This may include special work in 
speech, in physical education, or in 
commercial skills. 

6. Referral is made, as early as pos- 
sible, to the appropriate agency for 
physical restoration where indicated, 
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e.g., (a) referral of neglected post- 
poliomyelitis deformity to Bellevue 
Rehabilitation Center or to The Insti- 
tute for the Crippled and Disabled, 
and (b) referral of hard-of-hearing 
students to the New York League for 
the Hard-of-Hearing for a hearing aid 
or lip reading instruction. 

7. Where indicated, successful alum- 
nae are invited to confer with students 
who have similar handicaps. 

8. If the student has a well-defined 
vocational objective, an interview is 
arranged with the appropriate agency 
to consider the practicability ~f that 
objective in the light of her physical 
competence for the work and the pos- 
sibilities of placement in it. 

9. If the student has no vocational 
objective, an appointment is arranged 
with a vocational guidance counselor 
in the appropriate agency. 

10. If deepseated emotional prob- 
lems seem to be hampering the stu- 
dent’s educational and vocational ad- 
justment, special psychological guid- 
ance is sought. 


NEEDS TO BE MET 


These are the steps that have been 
taken so far. The following recom- 
mendations are made for the further 
improvement of this service: 

1. A complete list of all handicapped 
students admitted to the Hunter 
College should be obtained from either 
the high schools, the College Admis- 
sions Office, or from the College Med- 
ical Office. 

2. A complete up-to-date medical 
report from the Board of Education 
should be obtained, covering the na- 
ture and extent of the handicap and its 
prognosis. This might be forwarded to 
the College along with high school 
transcript. 

(Continued on page 217) 
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Special Education Vitalizes School Programs 





Geraldine K. Fergen and Mary E. Williams 


hat has come to be known as 

“special” education, the education 
of the physically, mentally and socially 
handicapped, has put into practical 
operation our committment of a free 
education for all the children of all the 
people. It is the opinion of the authors 
that the fulfillment of this committ- 
ment is a motivating and supplement- 
ing factor in the apprehension of other 
educational conjectures. It is not our 
purpose, therefore, to evaluate special 
education in itself, but to evaluate the 
vital force of special education in its 
stimulation and complementation of 
other educational concepts, thereby 
making special services a part of, 
rather than apart from, the existing 
school programs. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS 


Special education is an extension and 
a possible motivating factor in the real- 
ization of several vital policies of 
administration: 


1. School Census. This registration 
facilitates the planning for special ser- 
vices and aids in providing placement 
for many children heretofore not en- 
rolled. To illustrate, a child afflicted 
with cerebral palsy or any other seri- 
ous crippling condition may find 
placement in a special room or receive 
bedside instruction from an itinerant 
teacher. 


2. Flexibility of School Policies. The 
special services demand the revision 


of school policies. The various types, 
severity of handicaps and the multiple 
age groups involve changes to include: 
pupil placement in special rooms, cross- 
ing attendance boundaries; increase of 
transportation facilities; report letters 
and conferences to replace the for- 
malized report cards, and adjustments 
in the length of the school day. 


3. Role of the Classroom Teacher and 
the Building Principal. The success of 
programs for the handicapped depends 
largely upon the proper channeling and 
coordination of activities. To cite ex- 
amples, the speech correctionist may 
report the need for re-enforcing speech 
training in daily classwork. An acous- 
tically handicapped child may need 
periodic audiometric testing; such 
scheduling needs to be channeled 
through the principal for planning with 
the entire building testing program. All 
of which emphasizes the key role of 
the teacher in classroom coordination 
and the building principal in harmon- 
izing building activities. 


4. Teacher Load. The special program 
requires the limitation of class enroll- 
ment and points up the practicability 
and value for a reduced teacher load. 
To be specific, the teacher of the deaf 
needs to work with small groups and 
or individual children to provide the 
proper auditory, visual and kinesthetic 
stimulation. 


5. Staff-Personnel Service. The train- 
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ing and preparation of special teachers 
and supervisors improves teaching 
standards. In the standards for qualifi- 
cations of teachers for the educable 
mentally handicapped as set up by the 
state of Illinois, the following courses 
are specified: child development, psy- 
chology of exceptional children, teach- 
ing of reading and remedial reading, 
mental hygiene, arts and crafts, and 
student teaching in classes for the men- 
tally educable. Electives from the fol- 
lowing fields may be selected: clinical 
and abnormal psychology, mental tests, 
speech correction, educational and 
vocational guidance, and corrective 
physical education. An Illinois Teach- 
er’s Certificate is required and success- 
ful teaching experience in the regular 
classroom is highly desirable. Further 
emphasis is placed in these qualifica- 
tions on the basic fundamental of good 
physical and mental health for all can- 
didates in this work. Thus these pro- 
grams initiated by individual school dis- 
tricts are not reimbursed for excess 
costs unless their teaching personnel 
meet these standards which incorpo- 
rate a good balance between academic 
training and personal requirements 
that are considered essential. 


6. Professional Ethics. The adoption 
of a specific code of ethics for teachers 
is receiving increasing emphasis. The 
special fields, through the numerous 
and detailed case studies, place a great- 
er responsibility on the strictness of 
confidences and professional proced- 
ures. 

CURRICULUM 


Curriculum planning for the so-called 
normal child does much to accentuate 
the individual’s potentialities and his 
adjustment to the world in which he 
lives. The special curriculum, without 
reservation or traditional encum- 
brance, is geared to do just that. It en- 
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tails a complete study of the individual 
child with an arrangement of learning 
experiences to fit his needs. 


1. Expansion of Health Services. 
Special education initiates and/or sup- 
plements the school physical inspection 
programs by employing hearing, vision, 
and orthopedic tests. These tests ne- 
cessitate special medical examinations 
and evaluative case findings for plan- 
ning the educational adjustments for 
those found to be handicapped. The 
apparent values of early detection of 
the deviate expand these inspections 
to pre-school and primary age groups, 
which in turn, bring about the need 
for the employment of specialized test- 
ing techniques. 


2. Elimination of Grade Levels. Spec- 
ial education waives traditional bar- 
riers and puts theory into practice by 
understanding the differences in the 
rate of mental, social and physical de- 
velopment, thus succeeding rigid 
policies of grade placement and pro- 
motion. 


3. Coordination of Intra-school Ac- 
tivities. Let us consider just one of the 
numerous specialized activities which 
augment the exigency for closer de- 
partmental coordination, that is, the 
case of achild with post-operative 
cleft palate speech. The school instru- 
mental music program does much to 
enhance the therapeutic experiences 
for these children by providing a prac- 
tical and stimulating means for the re- 
direction of the breath stream, an essen- 
tial therapy in cleft palate correction. 


4. Instructional Resource Media. 
Many educators demand increased 
utilization of audio-visual aids, exper- 
iences as methodologies of learning, 
and the tapping of environmental re- 
sources. The needs of the atypical child 
necessitate a greater variety of teach- 
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ing aids and resource materials. Rooms 
for the hard of hearing are usually 
equipped with multiple hearing aids 
and phonographic attachments to 
enhance listening, and educational 
tours provide rich experiences. 


5. Guidance Programs. Education 
for the exceptional institutes, or per- 
haps reinforces, and surely enriches 
school guidance programs. More and 
various types of testing are employed, 
interpreted, and administered in se- 
quential order as bases for instruc- 
tional Special 
provide practical settings for programs 


planning. curriculums 
in which personal relationships, learn- 
ing to become self-sufficient and 
contributing members of society are 
the principal objectives. Consequently, 
there is a balance between academic 
and vocational activities geared to the 
Additionally, the 


special services offered by counselors 


individual needs. 
do much to regelate many time-worn 
disciplinary practices to a by-gone age. 
The counselor method introduces an 
era of social progress by application 
of good mental hygiene. 


SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 


Almost without 
lecture, magazine article, thesis or book 
pertaining to educational progress 
emphasizes the need for school-com- 
planning. In reality, special 
education makes the policy of “learn- 
ing is living” functional through: 


reservation every 


munity 


1. School-Home Relationships. 
Through school-home relationships 
parents are helped to gain a better in- 
sight into school planning. The degree 
of cooperation between the home and 
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school provides much encouragement 
to teachers. Special teachers foster pro- 
grams in parent education which grow 
out of an urgent need for parents to 
understand fundamental likenesses 
and differences in children. 


2. School-Community Relationships. 
Parent teacher associations are perhaps 
the leading groups in furthering school- 
community understanding. Likewise, 
numerous community agencies cooper- 
ate with the schools, for example, by 
providing classes for the indigent par- 
tially sighted children. Special educa- 
tion aids in bringing about and showing 
the need for unification and education- 
al guidance of such services. It aug- 
ments and expands the policy of com- 
resource values by comple- 
menting the work of medical doctors 
in speech, hearing, sight and orthopedic 
rehabilitation; points up the need for 
welfare work and medical clinics, and 
encourages cooperation between school 
counselors and junevile court person- 
nel. Furthermore, the special programs 
promote understanding and the com- 
munity acceptance of the handicapped 
and offer training for the vocational 
needs of these children. Local indus- 
tries, in turn, do much to sustain the 
handicapped by providing employ- 
ment opportunities. 


munity 


Thus we have attempted to evaluate 
the strength of the special services in 
their stimulation and complementation 
of certain school policies regarding 
administration, curriculum, and school- 
community relationships. By breaking 
down barriers which exist between 
learning and living, special education 
becomes a cogent and integral part of 
existing school programs. 
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President Graham’‘s Keynote Address 


Delivered by Ray Graham, Presi- 
dent, International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, at the 27th Annual 
Meeting, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, California, February 28, 1949. 

As your president of the Internation- 
al Council for Exceptional Children 
for the year ending with this conven- 
tion, I can sum up the whole year’s 
experience by referring to a quotation 
from one of Gene Fowler’s interesting 
books “You'll never be the same again 
after you have taken part in some 
things or known some people.” As I 
notice the interest and enthusiasm that 
seems to permeate this convention and 
the results of San Francisco’s fine hos- 
pitality to us, I am also reminded that 
someone once said, “The right company 
turns a journey into a trip.” Certainly, 
meeting together once a year and re- 
viving the faith that all of us have in 
the work that we are dedicated to, 
turns this journey into a most pleasant 
trip. 

What is the President’s Keynote Ad- 
dress supposed to be? Is it supposed 
to be a report on the progress of the 
past year? Or the presentation of blue- 
prints for the program of the year and 
the years ahead? I like the little pro- 
verb “In seeking a great river the 
easiest way is to follow a_ brook.” 
Therefore, in defense of my inadequacy 
I will merely say that as we search for 
the great river in Special Education, I 
can merely help for a few minutes to 
explore a very small brook that re- 
presents my own thinking in regard to 
the problems ahead of us as we work 
with Exceptional Children. In this at- 
tempt to keynote this convention I 
will merely try to be a small brook, 
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and I hope from this meeting you will 
turn to the great rivers of experience, 
fellowship, and thought to send you 
home to your several jobs inspired 
with new faith in this cause of service 
to Exceptional Children. 

I like the parable that Lincoln Stef- 
fan tells of the time he and Satan were 
walking down Fifth Avenue. They saw 
a man ahead of them suddenly stop 
and pick a piece of truth, a piece of 
living truth, right out of the air. “Did 
you see that?” Steffan asked. “Yes,” 
said Satan. “Doesn’t it worry you? 
Don’t you know that it is enough to 
destroy you?” “Yes, but I am not wor- 
ried. I will tell you why. It is a beauti- 
ful living thing right now, but the man 
will first name it, then he will organ- 
ize it, and by that time it will be dead. 
If he would let it live, and live it, it 
would destroy me. I am not worried.” 

Some way or other it seems to me 
that there are some fundamental truths 
and principles that must be stated at 
this time as we all dedicate ourselves 
to the principle that these truths and 
principles, if allowed to live and let 
live, will open new gates of opportunity 
to many exceptional children. 

What are a few of the living truths 
that we who are interested in excep- 
tional children adhere to in our present 
trust? 


PRINCIPLES AND OBJECTIVES 


1. “All of the children” is a signifi- 
cant phrase. It is in the constitution of 
every one of the states as a guarantee 
of the rights of educational opportun- 
ity. All of the children does not mean 
all of the children except the epileptic, 
all but those who have cerebral palsy, 
all but those who are mentally retard- 
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ed. It means all of the children and is a 
tremendiously significant statement to 
those of us interested in exceptional 
children. Out of this meeting and from 
this organization there should go a very 
definite and demanding statement of 
principle relative to the rights of those 
children in a democracy whose oppor- 
tunities have been limited by extreme 
individual differences. 

2. “Life is growth in life.” While 
the sociologist is discussing racial pro- 
blems, the theologians are solving pro- 
blems of morals, the economists are 
solving all the problems of the world, 
politicians are working for improved 
government, medicine is bringing up 
its new discoveries, and miracles, let 
some of us turn our attention to chil- 
dren, and a few of us to problems of 
growth and development and recogni- 
tion and acceptance of exceptional 
children. 

Down at the bottom of all problems 
to be solved in terms of time and prog- 
ress are children. Swarming masses 
of children, not all of whom can dance 
in the sunshine, or skip along in the 
beauty of health, color of dress, clean- 
liness of skin, security of home, and 
music of soul. Adults need to accept a 
reality of vision as they look at all the 
children. We need to know that a 
beautiful child can be selfish, a wealthy 
child can be ill, a colored child can be 
happy, a bad boy can feel pain, a good 
girl can be pretty and a pretty girl can 
be good, a blind child can enjoy sun- 
sets, a crippled child will want to play 
football or dance, a homely child sees 
beauty in the mirror, mamma’s little 
dear can turn out bad, or the delin- 
quent can become good, a wallflower 
can crave popularity, and the so-called 
center of attraction may be lovely. 


3. Fitting the treatment to the child. 
We need to recognize that in special 
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education we are unusually directly 
confronted with definite problems. A 
condition, not a theory, confronts us. 
Above all else we must fit the treat- 
ment to the child, not the child to the 
treatment or the school, or the cur- 
riculum. 


4. Recognizing the whole child. If 
we place high in our thinking the needs 
and interests of the whole child--if we 
say teamwork is essential-- then med- 
ical, social, educational, and home 
agencies must draw closer together. 
The child suffers when, although a 
need is recognized, we complacently 
pass by on the other side saying that 
“The law does not provide,” “We have 
not set up our program that way,” “We 
accept only certain cases,’ and so 
forth, 


What about this problem of separate 
agencies and dissociated functions? 
Will we erect our schools and hospi- 
tals on opposite banks of a raging 
stream down which countless children 
are drifting in need of both medical and 
educational services, or will we set up 
our program on the same side of the 
stream, but upstream or downstream 
from each other and thus divide our 
children as well as our efforts? How 
far can specialization go until it be- 
comes mockery in isolation? We have 
literally thousands of separate local, 
state, and federal agencies, public and 
private, subscribing to the principle 
of specialization. This division can be- 
come both horizontal and vertical. The 
polio organization may see only in- 
fantile paralysis, the deaf concentrate 
on the hearing organs, the schools may 
dig deeper into academic learning, and 
the truant officer may see an offense 
against a rule. Let me illustrate by a 
not unusual example, that of a seven- 
year-old child in Illinois in an average 
home with probably above average 
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parents as far as fundamental interest 
in their children is concerned. The 
parents are aware that this child does 
not talk. They consult the family doc- 
tor. He refers them to an otologist. The 
otologist wants a pediatrician’s report. 
The child is taken to a_ nationally 
known clinic for the deaf. He is called 
aphasic. He goes to the speech clinic. 
They want a neurologist’s report. He 
enters a local class for the deaf but is 
returned home as uneducable. A psy- 
chological report gives this boy with 
a chronological age of 6-8 a mental age 
of 7-1. The social agency refers the case 
to the school attendance officer. The 
local school solves its problem by say- 
ing “We have no classes for the deaf.” 
He goes to more clinics. The father 
is employed by a Rotarian, so the Ro- 
tary Club gets interested. The neigh- 
bors suggest he should be in the State 
school for the feeble-minded. The 
local state senator gets interested and 


is thrilled to learn a new word “apha- 
sia.” So he writes to the State Educa- 
tion Office wanting to introduce a new 
law to provide schools for children 
with aphasia. There is a thrilling story 
of specialization that goes on for two 


years of building voluminous case 
studies, until a person comes along and 
recognizes that “Here is a child caught 
in a mad whirlpool, buffeted from 
scientific pillar to specialist post. The 
child is bewildered and the parents 
frustrated. Here is first of all a child, 
a child needing stability in his situa- 
tion, that while two years of special- 
ization has been finding what can’t be 
done, no one has apparently recogniz- 
ed the many, many things that could 
be done.” Today the child is accepted 
in a school getting both regular and 
special attention by those who recog- 
nize that he is normal in all respects 
but one, and should be thus accepted 
and treated and given special help in 
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connection with his handicap. He is be- 
coming stabilized in his emotions and 
behaviors. He is accepted as a child 
and not as a guinea pig or a freak. I am 
not belittling specialization, reasearch, 
clinical studies, or diagnosis. I am try- 
ing to say that the end and result must 
be the child. Specialization must not 
exist for specialization’s sake. If we 
believe in the principle of “the whole 
child” and “teamwork,” we have plenty 
of opportunities for improvement and 
progress. 


5. Personality and _ social adjust- 
ments. The greatest needs of today 
are for progress in social endeavor. In 
this area will come the solution of prob- 
lems of peace, tolerance, of improv- 
ed family and community life. Let us 
not lose sight of this fundamental 
principle of social endeavor as we 
work with exceptional children. No 
medical or educational success is a 
triumph as long as any child fails to 
make the personality and social ad- 
justment necessary for happy effective 
living. If we increase our efforts in all 
directions, let us increase them many 
fold in this area. Let schools and hos- 
pitals and agencies move forward in 
adult education problems that effect 
exceptional children; let teachers and 
parents visit frequently in home and 
school to plan together; let us enrich 
our special education curricula with 
socializing experiences for exceptional 
children; let us get special equipment 
and supplies for carrying out our pro- 
gram; let us give increased attention 
to vocational study, guidance, explora- 
tion, and preparation--but let us ac- 
celerate even more our efforts for 
proper placement and adequate follow- 
up. 

6. Training personnel. I expect that 


Dr. Martens will tell us something of 
the rapid spread of special education 
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these last few years. This rapid growth 
of interest, expressed by many states 
passing legislation to implement the 
education of exceptional children, does 
not necessarily mean that the children 
needing services are receiving them. 
Among many big problems to be solved 
before legislative permission becomes 
educational reality is that of person- 
nel procurement and training. 

Let us write this down as the must 
program of these years. Rapid legisla- 
tive growth can result in special educa- 
tional inflation that will end in specia! 
educational depression if we do not 
recognize this. We must have trained 
personnel. For too long educational 
leadership has been supposed to be 
a sacred prerogative of the adminis- 
trator. Let us keep in mind that pro- 
in verbalizing theories 


gress is not 


but in putting them into practice, Pro- 
gress will be no faster or greater than 
the ability of the teachers to carry out 


the program. Therefore, we must pre- 
pare teachers in great abundance if 
svecial education for exceptional chil- 
dren is to prove itself. In these days of 
great growth let us constantly remind 
ourselves that special education can- 
not build soundly on profound bulle- 
tins, circulars, and research reports 
from state departments and univer- 
sities. These are only the blueprint 
resources--the actual building is done 
by the teachers and the efficiency of 
the building will be in direct propor- 
tion to their training. 


THIS ORGANIZATION OF OURS 


I want to deal with some of the prob- 
lems that must be solved by the Coun- 
cil if the organization is to grow and 
accomplish the purposes for which it 
is intended. The International Council 
for Exceptional Children is a great or- 
ganization. Let us examine some of its 
potentialities. Let us think of it as a 
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council--an organization devoted to 
establishing teamwork between in- 
dividuals and agencies. 

We are in a most critical period of 
growth. The job of keeping the many 
avenues of interest patrolled and of 
administering a broad program is too 
great for volunteer administration ef- 
fort. We must face this problem of a 
full time executive staff. Even though 
it is necessary to dig deeper into our 
pockets for raised dues, it is an 
absolute essential. 


What are some of the arguments in 
favor of this urgent demand? Let me 
give just some of them. 


1. An executive staff will give continuity 
to the program and to the individual and 
chapter efforts in relation to the exceptional 
child. 

2. An executive staff would establish con- 
tacts with chapters and keep the roads to 
all chapters oven so that information and in- 
spiration could travel back and forth. I 
am impressed during this yeer with the 
number of letters I have received from vari- 
ous chapter officers asking such questions 
as “What should we do?” “When are the 
dues payable?” “How much are the dues?” 
“What are some good ideas for programs?” 
These suggest hundreds of other problems 
that could be helped by a good central 
executive office. 

3. There is a lot of business to be carried 
on by an organization of this kind, and a 
central office would facilitate and improve 
this vhase of our program. There is the 
business of collecting dues, of sending no- 
tices when dues should be paid, of paying 
bills, of editing and publishing and pay- 
ing for a magazine, of arranging a conven- 
tion, and many, many other business de- 
tails. 

4. A central executive office would re- 
lieve the volunteer efforts of officers of 
the International Council. All of the of- 
ficers that you elect are people carrying on 
a full time program in their own community 
and certainly a few of them can never sur- 
render the time from the work for which 
they receive their paycheck to do the 
volunteer work that is necessary in this 
organization. 

5. A central office would be invaluable in 
contacting the many other local, state, na- 
tional, public and private agencies that are 
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interested in various programs connected 
with exceptional children. 


6. The executive staff would follow through 
with the standing and special committees 
of this organization, and the projects that are 
set up would flourish under direction. 


7. The local arrangement committee in 
San Francisco will subscribe to the fact 
that it takes a lot of work to put on a con- 
vention. Therefore, a good executive staff 
would help a great deal in planning con- 
ventions and in helping to meet problems 
in advance because they were aware of 
them from previous experience. 


I was impressed yesterday when our 
Board of Directors met in an all-day 
session that every issue or problem 
that was brought up in this executive 
session ran up against the solid wall 
of inaction, and until we can get execu- 
tive help on a full-time and salaried 
scale, we will not be able to go much 
further than we are at the present 
time. 


I want to call your attention to the 
workshop that has been set up for 
chapter officers. This is a new idea 
started for the first time in the conven- 
tion this year. I hope that it will grow 
into the most important part of the con- 
vention. I hope that it will be continued 
from year to year; especially as long 
as we are going to work with volun- 
teer help, it is important that every 
chapter be represented at this con- 
vention by someone who is assuming 
official responsibility in that chapter 
for the coming year. It, therefore, is 
important that chapters elect officers 
before the International Convention 
and that they make plans for raising 
funds so that no year will go by but 
that one of these officers attends the 
International Convention. In this work- 
shop will be given the information that 
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answers many of the questions con- 
fronting every chapter officer. 


In passing I do want to mention the 
great possibility of the committee of 
this organization on coordination of 
national organizations. I have been in 
receipt of letters during the past year 
from some of these organizations look- 
ing to this organization to take the 
lead in bringing together respresen- 
tatives of those other organizations that 
limit themselves to a particular area 
of work with exceptional children. 

The past year has seen a great pro- 
ject in cooperation between our organ- 
ization and the American Epilepsy 
League in which we have been given 
most of the credit and have been asked 
to name a committee to work on this 
great problem of better understanding 
the educational needs and necessary 
programs for epileptic children. The 
American Epilepsy League has fur- 
nished the money. Several thousand 
dollars have been put into this project. 
Representing all of you in the Council, 
I wish to express thanks to the Ameri- 
can Epilepsy League and Mr. Ben 
Gray, its able executive director. It 
occurs to me that this may be merely 
a start whereby similar projects are 
carried out with many other private 
and public organizations. It is a demon- 
stration in teamwork. 

I have tried to present some of the 
living truths that must become guid- 
ing principles to all of us who are in- 
terested in exceptional children, and 
I have tried to present some of the 
problems that must be faced by this 
organization of ours if it is to take its 
rightful place in the solution of those 
problems. 
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Vocational Adjustments as a Public School 
Service for Acoustically Handicapped Children 





OCATIONAL 

begin when the individual is in high 
school. Schools should endeavor to 
bring about a gradual adjustment 
covering a period from primary grades 
to graduation from high school. 


training does not 


INTRODUCTION TO A WORKSHOP 


In the primary grades the young 
children use various tools in the ac- 
tivity room or workshop constructing 
the various objects needed for their 
activities involved in their everyday 
school work. In the case of the four, 
five, and six-year olds, the teacher may 
actually do most of the work but the 
children help. The youngsters, how- 
ever, get to feel the various tools and 
perhaps the most they can accomplish 
may be to pound nails into already cut 
portions of wood. Pounding on plug 
sets is another activity in which they 
may engage and various crude though 
play-type workshop activities may be 
utilized. Even the cutting of blocks is 
attempted by the small youngsters. 

The lower grades become more ac- 
customed to the tools in the workshop 
in which they make the counter for 
their store; frames for weaving; bird- 
houses; and any objects needed for 
their classroom activities. 

The intermediate grades begin to 
make a definite finished piece of work. 
It may be an airplane, foot stool, book- 
ends, and the like--but a definite pro- 
ject, whether connected with their 
classroom activity or not. 

All along there is a gradual develop- 


Thomas H. Poulos 


ment of knowing what to do with tools 
and how to be careful in a workshop. 
Whether it is a supervised period or 
not--it is to know how to handle one’s 
self and the tools when in a workshop. 
It is this pre-junior high school train- 
ing that makes their entry into the re- 
gular shop classes of the junior high 
school a matter of course rather than a 
sharp jump from the well-known spe- 
cial room to an entirely new situtation. 
They already know how to use most 
of the hand tools. There remain only 
the machines with which to become 
familiar and the set-up of working with 
normally hearing boys. 


OPPORTUNITY TO WORK WITH MACHINES 


In the seventh and eighth grades the 
acoustically handicapped children are 
introduced to a modern metal shop, 
welding shop, elementary electricity, 
and mechanical drawing, as well as 
woodworking. In each they receive 
about thirty-eight hours of training. 
During the four semesters they will 
have received at least one semester’s 
instruction in each of the above fields. 
In the ninth grade, they may select any 
one of the above in which to study 
more intensively. By this is meant that 
much more time per week is spent in 
the shop of their choice and greater 
skill is developed. 

During the three years of his junior 
high training, the special department 
at Oshkosh assists the student with 
vocabulary that is encountered, and 
previous to his‘entry into a shop, the 


® THomas H. Poutos was formerly Principal of the School for the Deaf, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin; and at present is doing graduate work at the University of Illinois. 
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arithmetic involved has been built up 
so that the junior high school student 
is not at a loss as how to measure, dia- 
gram, and follow directions which are 
essential in his shop courses. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Upon completion of the ninth grade 
the junior high school student 
enters the senior high school which, in 
Oshkosh, has its vocational training 
department merged with that of the 
vocational school. This affords a greater 
list of vocational subjects from which 
to select one or two for specialized 
study. It must be understood that this 
vocational training is in addition to the 
student’s academic work. But the 
school tries to associate wherever pos- 
sible the regular school work with his 
shop activities. In this way his develop- 
ment is accomplished, not as a separate 
unit, but as a complete interwoven pat- 
tern involving all his school subjects 
which make up the curriculm: 

In the senior high school the shops 
are more complete and very similar to 
those found in industrial establish- 
ments. They include: 

Cabinet making (associated with 
millwork, also shop mathematics), 
blueprint reading and drafting, elec- 
tricity (from very elementary to 
motors and transformers), machine 
shop, pattern making, welding, print- 
ing, sheet metal working. 

Office or clerical courses include: 

Bookkeeping, filing, shorthand (if 
hearing loss does not hinder), typing, 
machine calculations. 

Homemaking courses include: 

Clothing, foods, nutrition. 


PLACEMENT OF ACOUSTICALLY 
HANDICAPPED IN HIS VOCATION 


It is at this time that, with the help 
of the supervisor of industrial arts in 
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the public schools, our department ac- 
quaints the vocational rehabilitation 
specialist of the vocational school with 
the vocational possibilities of the high 
school student. Through this office and 
the state employment office, a place of 
employment is found for the acoustic- 
ally handicapped. An occasional check 
is made with the graduate to see how 
he is progressing. If difficulty is en- 
countered, the rehabilitation specialist 
tries to be of assistance, but the stu- 
dents have been able to carry on un- 
assisted once initially placed in a suit- 
able position for which they have been 
trained. 

The complete training of the deaf child 
throughout his school life has been one 
of gradual assumption of responsibility 
for self progress. Throughout the ele- 
mentary school years the child has been 
placed in direct competition with chil- 
dren of normal hearing. At the start he 
may only compete in gym classes, but 
as each year passes, his degree of com- 
petition also increases, with another 
subject or two added, to take in the 
regular school room. He does receive 
help from the special department, but 
as he becomes older this help is dimin- 
ished to such an extent that in the 
senior high school the student is prac- 
tically on his own, his only contact with 
the special department being through 
his homeroom, that is, should any diffi- 
culty be encountered. 

This aspect of the acoustically handi- 
capped child’s educational development 
is mentioned to impress upon the 
reader the fact that our students are 
taught to handle themselves in com- 
petition with the normal in hearing. 
Consequently, when the student grad- 
uates he is not at a loss to know what 
to do, whether it be going to college 
or finding a job. In his job seeking, the 
employment office and rehabilitation 

(Continued on page 224) 
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Special Schools in Austria 


USTRIAN children between the 
ages of 6 and 14 years who devi- 
ate from normal to a degree that pre- 
vents their success in the regular ele- 
mentary schools are enrolled in spe- 
cial schools. They constitute almost 
one per cent of all children of com- 
pulsory school age. The types of 
special schools are similar to those 
found in the United States, and the 
history of their development parallels 
that of other forms of public educa- 
tion. 

The types of special 
shown in Table I. The tendency in 
some other countries to establish spe- 
cial schools for exceptionally talented 
children is not viewed with enthusiasm 
by Austrian educators. They feel that 
the present Mittelschule, in most re- 
spects, serves the same purpose more 


schools are 


effectively. 


E. Boyd Graves 


The geographical distribution of spe- 
cial schools does not make adequate 
provision for children in rural areas, 
but in Vienna the number of existing 
institutions seems to be _ sufficient. 
Plans are under way to establish ad- 
ditional training centers for teachers 
to supplement the two in Vienna and 
Graz. 

Almost all of the teachers are well 
qualified in terms of the rigorous re- 
quirements for becoming a teacher in 
a special school. The candidate must 
have teaching experience in a lower 
elementary followed by two 
years’ experience in a child clinic. 


school 


He must then present a dissertation 
to a special certification board in the 
federal ministry (consisting of five 
prominent specialists) and pass a com- 
prehensive oral examination given by 


this board. 


TABLE I 


Type, Number, Size and Average Number of Pupils per Teacher— 
Special Schools in Austria—1947-48. 


No. of 


Schools 


Type of 

Special School 
Mentally retarded 
Deaf and Dumb 
Problem Children 
Blind 
Crippled 
Hearing-defective 
Speech-defective 
Vision-defective 


Forces in Austria. 


1849 


Average No. 
of pupils 
per teacher 


No. of 

Pupils 
4089 
493 
472 
114 
362 
50 
792 
60 


6432 
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@ FE. Boyp Graves, is a specialist in Elementary Education with the United States 


(Continued on page 219) 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


VASSAR SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR 
HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN 
AND THEIR PARENTS 

The 1949 Vassar Summer Institute 
for Family and Community Living, 
under the directorship of Dr. Mary 
Fisher Langmuir, will offer classes for 
hard of hearing children and work- 
shops and seminars for teachers inter- 
ested in the problems of hard of hear- 
ing children. There will be places for 
approximately fifteen children, aged 
four to twelve, in the Children’s 
School. To be eligible for these classes, 
a child must be hard of hearing but 
not totally deaf and be accompanied 
by a parent or other adult attending 
the Institute. 

A seminar for the study of the prob- 
lems of hard of hearing children will be 
conducted for a group of approximately 
25 teachers, and will be open to teach- 
ers who wish to prepare for special 
work with hard of hearing children 
and to regular classroom teachers who 
wish to know more of the special needs 
of such children in their classroom 
situations. 


The Vassar Summer Institute is a 
family school for parents, teachers, and 
other professional workers, held for 
one month on the Vassar campus. The 
children of registrants are enrolled in 
the Children’s School which conducts 
a 24-hour program in which the child- 
ren are able to enjoy the experience 
of living away from home with child- 
ren of their own age without losing 
the basic security of family life. Par- 
ents and teachers may obtain informa- 
tion concerning tuition, scholarships, 
and the program of the 1949 session 
by writing to: Vassar Summer Institute 
for Family and Community Living, 
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Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New 


York. 


TEXTBOOK RECORDINGS AID BLIND 
STUDENTS 


Wayne University is making use of 
a program of textbook recordings to 
help blind students ease their educa- 
tional difficulties. Volunteer students 
read chapters of text material and re- 
cordings are made on plastic records. 
So far, 2700 pages of textbooks have 
been recorded, and the recordings are 
circulated like books by the University 
library. With this program, the blind 
can play recordings of their daily 
assignments, repeat them if they like, 
and no longer need to adapt their study 
hours to the free time of live readers. 

The Detroit Collegian, Wayne Uni- 
versity publication, announced the 
graduation of John Tate, blind student 
receiving his masters degree in Soci- 
ology, at the same time that the Uni- 
versity’s program for recording books 
for blind students went into full-time 
operation. 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 


The annual Michigan Conference on 
the Education of Exceptional Children 
will be held May 6 and 7, 1949, at the 
Hotel Harris, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Registration will begin at 8:30 on Fri- 
day morning and the conference will 
continue through Saturday afternoon 
with workshops on Friday morning, 
a general session on Friday afternoon, 
and a social hour Friday evening fol- 
lowed by a banquet. Sectional meet- 
ings will be held on Saturday morn- 
ing followed by a general session Satur- 
day afternoon at which Dr. Paul Witty, 
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Professor of Education, Northwestern 
University, will speak on “A Bal- 
anced Reading Program for the Slow 
Learning Child.” Visiting speakers at 
the conference include Mr. James Eld- 
ridge, Field Director, American As- 
sociation for the United Nations; and 
Miss Alice Streng, Director, Special 
Education, Milwaukee State Teachers’ 
College. 


CHAPTER NEWS 

Hunter: The Hunter College Chapter 
recently sponsored a doll exhibit at 
the Sara Delano Roosevelt Memorial 
House in New York City. Nearly 200 
national and character dolls, includ- 
ing many rare items from the collec- 
tions of Mrs. Elena D. Gall, member of 
the Department of Education of Hunter 
College, and Mrs. Miriam Fox, Presi- 
dent of the Hunter Elementary School 
Parents Association, were on display. 
The proceeds from the small admis- 
sion charge will be used by the chapter 
for its educational activities and for 
research in the field of special educa- 
tion of exceptional children. 

The fifth in a series of meetings in 
special education was held late in Feb- 
ruary at Hunter College. The topic for 
this meeting was “Vocational Oppor- 
tunities for the Physically Handi 
capped,” and the speakers were James 
F. Garrett, M.D., Chief, Psycho-Social 
Vocational Division, Institute of Re- 
habilitation; J. Willis Hershey, Execu- 
tive Director, Goodwill Industries; and 
Harold Brown, Public Relations, Indus- 
trail Home for the Blind. The program 
also included the showing of two films: 
“Harvest of Goodwill” and “Helping 
the Blind Help Themselves.” (Ida 
Barron) 

Michigan Normal: Representatives 
of the chapters in Southeastern Mich- 
igan met at Ypsilanti on March 21 for 
a post convention round-up sponsored 
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by the Michigan Normal Chapter. 
Eight repesentatives who attended the 
San Francisco convention from this 
area reported on the highlights of the 
meeting. Special recognition was ac- 
corded Vice-President Finch and 
Secretary Tenny. (Sara Wright, Secre- 
tary) 


Missouri (St. Louis Branch): The 
activities of the St. Louis Branch of the 
Missouri Chapter during the year have 
centered around study groups and 
field trips. The study groups have been 
fortunate in securing distinguished 
leaders: Dr. S. Richard Silverman, 
Director of Central Institute for the 
Deaf; Mr. Paul M. Kinder, District 
Supervisor; Mr. Charles S. Via, Coun- 
selor of the Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation; and Miss Helen Manley, 
Director of Health, Physical Education, 
and Safety in the University City Pub- 
lic Schools. 

The mid-year meeting was held in 
February at the Elias Michael School 
for Crippled Children. Dr. Frank O. 
Shobe, Instructor in Psychiatry, De- 
partment of Neuropsychiatry, School 
of Medicine, Washington University, 
was the speaker. His topic was “Neu- 
roses in Childhood.” 

Mr. Richard S. Dabney, Director of 
Special Education, State of Missouri, 
was profuse in his gratitude to the 
members of the St. Louis Branch for 
their help in getting House Bill 126 
passed. House Bill 126 pertains to 
state aid for exceptional children. 


(Mathilde Creimeyer.) 


BARRET TO DIRECT CHICAGO PROGRAM 
Miss Katherine Barrett, 
Coordinator for Handicapped Children, 
Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois, 
has recently been appointed Director 
of the Bureau of Exceptional Children, 
Board of Education, Chicago. 
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FEDERAL NEWS AND LEGISLATION 


CHRISTINE P. INGRAM 


As your editor writes this column 
the annual Conference of the Interna- 
tional Council is in session at San 
Francisco. The editor of this column is 
not in attendance; but Dr. Mildred 
Stanton, Consultant in Special Educa- 
tion for the Connecticut State 
Department of Education, is there. She 
is chairman of the Council Legislation 
Committee. Her committee is engaged 
preparatory to making a plan for the 
study and promotion of federal legisla- 
tion on behalf of exceptional children 
and youth. 

Our members who follow legislative 
developments are fully aware of the 
current unprecedented congressional 
activities on behalf of national welfare. 
This column for March high-lighted 
some of these measures and reference 
was made to their budgetary aspects. 
It is well to note that budget making 
and budget hearings for the implemen- 
tation of service demand attention 
equal to study of bills and their pas- 
sage. 

You are advised to watch the N.E.A. 
Journal and the N.E.A. News for the 
most recent information on the outlook 
for Federal aid to education. Have 
you written your congressman of the 
relationship of adequate federal aid to 
educational provisions for exceptional 
children? The extension of provisions 
for the exceptional rests with teachers, 
parents, and citizens who care suf- 
ficiently to bring the need before the 
puplic and the legislature. 

Child labor changes are underway. 
It is estimated that there are today two 
and one-half times as many young 
workers as there were in 1940 
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2,300,000 of them, according to the 
October 1948 census estimate. The 
National Child Labor Committee re- 
commends: (1) extension of the child- 
labor provisions of the federal law to 
cover all interstate-commerce indus- 
tries; (2) efforts to bring all state laws 
up to the standard of the federal law 
so that all children will remain in 
school until they are at least 16; (3) 
better inforcement of child labor and 
compulsory school-attendance laws. 


NEW SENATORS FAVOR FEDERAL AID 


See the NEA Journal for January 
1949 which contains pictures of the 
new members in the Senate of the 
81st Congress. The NEA sent a tele- 
gram to each asking if he would care 
to comment on the proposed bipartisan 
legislation to provide federal aid for 
public education. It would appear 
from the replies that support in the 
new Senate may be even greater than 
in the old Senate, which passed S472 
by a vote of 58 to 22. 


NEW MEMBERS JOIN THE EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES COMMISSION 


members of the 
Educational Policies | Commission, 
whose four-year terms will begin 
January 1, 1949, are: Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Henry H. Hill, president of 
George Peabody College for Teachers; 
and William Jansen, superintendent of 
Schools, New York City. The Janu- 
ary N. E. A. JOURNAL will carry 
photos of all EPC members. The pro- 
fession is fortunate to have such able 
men named to this commission. 


Newly-appointed 
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REHABILITATION AT HUNTER COLLEGE 


Rehabilitation 


(Continued from page 202) 
3. That the Board of Estimate should 


be requested to allot a sum of money 
for the transportation of severely 
handicapped students. 


4. A Sound Scriber or similar 
machine for the use of blind students 
should be purchased. This may be used 
as a partial substitute for reader ser- 


vice. 


5. Advantage should be taken of 
available Federal Funds, The Na- 
tional Mental Health Act, 1946, Public 
Law 487 - 79th Congress, for mental 
hygiene services for those handicapped 
students whose educational and voca- 
tional adjustment is hampered by 
personality problems. 


6. Some financial allowance should 
be made for at least a part-time place- 


ment worker to make and maintain 
contacts with employers. 


SUMMARY 
In summary it may be said that 
there are now some sixty odd students 
at Hunter College who are enjoying 
the benefits of the inter-agency co- 
operation described, beginning with 
the student’s entrance into college and 
leading toward vocational adjustment. 
In one case, a City Welfare worker, 
the psychologist of a private agency 
and a Hunter counselor are working 
together. In another, the State Reha- 
bilitation case worker, the vocational 
adviser of a private social agency and 
a Hunter counselor held several con- 
ferences, each at a time when the stu- 
dent had to make important curricular 
decisions in the light of her vocational 
plans. This is the type of cooperative 
planning that holds great promise for 
the future of this program. 


Of special interest to those concerned with child development 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


Reviews 
ALFRED THEA 


PROJECTIVE METHODS, Lawrence 
K. Frank, 87 pp. Charles C Thomas 
Co., Springfield, Illinois, 1948. $2.75. 


This monograph is a_ well-written 
contribution by a noted authority in the 
field of projective techniques. It is 
especially refreshing in that Dr. Frank 
states his purpose in preparing this lec- 
ture and then proceeds to develop it in 
a clear, concise manner that is interest- 
ing to read and understand. 

The author begins by showing the 
increasing use of projective methods in 
psychology and psychiatry, and how 
they are dependent upon a psychocul- 
tural conception of the development 
of the personality and its dynamic 
operation. His discription of this ap- 
proach is logically written and is easily 
understood. 

The next portion of the text is de- 
voted to describing recent develop- 
ment in concepts and methods used in 
other sciences and citing them as ex- 
amples of the type of thinking that psy- 
chologists are now entering. It is the 
type of thinking that is necessary if we 
are to make full use of projective tech- 
niques. 

After reviewing various approaches 
to the study and diagnosis of personal- 


validity of projective methods are dis- 
cussed, and the need for new criteria 
in evaluating projective procedures is 
pointed out. 


“Projective methods” should be on 
the reading list for all students of clini- 
cal psychology. Teachers, social work- 
ers, and those people in other related 
professions will find out just what pro- 
jective techniques are and what it is 
hoped they will do. Anyone interested 
in mental hygiene should benefit from 
reading it. (Henry G. ZIMMERMAN, 
Clinical Psychologist, Kalamazoo 
Children’s Center. ) 


New Publications 


EVALUATING GUIDANCE Frocepures, A_ Re- 
view of the Literature, Clifford P. Froeh- 
lich, 26 pp. Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 1948. Free. Paper. 

In this 26-page booklet, Mr. Froehlich 
sets forth different approaches to the 
problem of evaluating guidance procedures. 

‘His review is organized into the follow- 
ing sub-sections: (1) External criteria, 
the do-you-do-this? method; (2) Follow- 
up, the what-happened-then? method; (3) 
Client opinion, the what-do-you think? 
method; (4) Expert opinion, the “Infor- 
mation Please” method; (5) Specific tech- 
niques, the little-by-little method; (6) 
Within-group changes, the before-and- 
after method; (7) Between-group changes, 
the what’s-the-difference? method. Us- 
ing an extensive bibliography, the author 
points out the need for research to dis- 
cover the relative efficacy of methods. 


ity, Dr. Frank outlines the use of pro- A SPEECH CorRECTION BIBLIOGRAPHY. 16 pp. 


jective techniques and describes the 
five different varieties which have been 
developed to date. He gives sound 
interpretative comment upon the value 
and use of each variety. He makes no 
attempt to go into detail about any of 
the individual methods but uses them 
as a means of illustrating his various 
points. 

In conclusion, the reliability and 
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Library of the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, 11 So. La- 
Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. Free. 
Mimeographed. 

Publications listed in this useful biblio- 
graphy are in the loan collection of the 
Library of the National Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults. The library 
does not stock copies for sale. The titles 
selected were included because they are 
basic texts or because they are representa- 
tive of the literature in the particular as- 
pect of the subject under which they are 
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Persons borrowing from this li- 
brary will agree to pay shipping charges 
for sending loan literature to them and 
for returning it to the library. 


listed. 


THe THIRD MENTAL MEASUREMENTS YEARBOOK, 
Oscar Krisen Buros, Editor. 1047 pp. 
Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 1949. $12.50. Cloth. 

This volume is the sixth in a series of 
publications prepared to assist test users 
in education, industry, psychiatry, and 
psychology to locate and evaluate tests 
and books on testing. This yearbook 
covers the period 1940 through 1947, a 
peroid which normally would have been 
covered by four yearbooks. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the review coverage in 
the yearbooks to date is not as compre- 
hensive as would have been the case had 
the publication schedule not been inter- 
rupted by the war. Each yearbook con- 
sists entirely of new material and will, 
therefore, supplement rather than sup- 
plant earlier yearbooks in the series. The 
Third Mental Measurements Yearbook, 
consists of two major sections. “Tests and 
Reviews” and “Books and Reviews.” In 
addition there are five indexes and di- 
rectories: Periodical Directory and In- 
dex, Publishers Directory and Index, In- 
dex of Titles, Index of Names, and Clas- 
sified Index of Tests. 


You AnD Your MENTAL ABILITIES, Lorraine 
Bouthilet and Katharine M. Byrne, 48 pp. 
Science Research Associates Inc., 228 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 1948. 
75 cents. Paper. 

This booklet sets forth a new and au- 
thoritative approach to the problem o! 


intelligence. The five primary mental 
abilities are described to aid young people 
and their parents in understanding the 
different kinds of intelligence, and sample 
tests show how these abilities are measured. 
Dr. Bouthilet is 


a psychologist at the 
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Battle Creek, Mich. 


FOX BLOX 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


FOX-BLOX 


Ideal for group play and equally suitable for individual projects. 
first one laid and unlock as each block is removed. The children are thrilled over the idea 
of walking into a playhouse built by themselves, or to sell goods over the counter in the 
store, go to a Post Office and receive notes from the hollow in the corner blocks. 
fences, a ball park or with a construction crew, build a road with tunnel. 


We also manufacture FOX PROJECT BLOX 
$10 to $75 F.O.B., Battle Creek. 


A non-locking block, consists of oblongs, 


University of Chicago, and Katharine Byrne 
was formerly with the Bureau of Child 
Study, Chicago Public Schools. 


Special Schools 
(Continued from page 213) 
Although a course in shorthand for 


blind children has been recently add- 
ed, the curriculum and methods of 
teaching are patterned after those of 
the regular schools, and the aims set 
by the teachers are equally narrow in 
their almost exclusive concern for 
factual mastery and skills in the three 
Rs. 

There is no organized and compre- 
hensive program of counselling, place- 
ment, and follow-up for the children 
who pass through the special schools. 
The program does not uniformly serve 
all parts of the country, is not peda- 
gogically adjusted to the special needs 
of the pupils, and is narrow in its ob- 
jectives. On the other hand, the 
program is comprehensive with re- 
spect to the types of special schools, 
is commendable with respect to teach- 
er load and is remarkable for its high 
standards of teacher education and 
certification. The organization for 
giving special instruction in speech 
is outstanding. In Vienna, for ex- 
ample, each of the twenty-two dis- 
tricts has a special teacher of speech 
who gives instruction in the various 
schools as needed. 
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COUNCIL AFFAIRS 


NEW COUNCIL MEMBERS 


Arthur S. Hill is the 
new President of the 
International Council for 
Exceptional Children. Mr. 
Hill is associated with the 
Des Moines Public 
Schools in the capacity of 
Director, Department of 

Pupil Ajustment. During past years 
Mr. Hill has been associated with the 
Council in numberous capacities. He 
served as the chairman of the program 
for the Des Moines Convention in 1948. 

Wallace J. Finch, Supertendent of 
the Michigan School for the Blind, 
Lansing, will serve the Council as 
President-elect. Mr. Finch has served 
the Council as director and as chair- 
man of numerous committees. 

John W. Tenny of Wayne University 
has been elected as secretary for the 
Mr. Tenny is well known 
He is a member of 


coming year. 
in Council circles. 
the special committee on epilepsy and 
has served as chairman of the com- 
mittee on revision of the constitution. 

Regional representatives as ‘elected 
in San Francisco meeting are: Eastern 
III, James Stoddard; Central III, 
Richard Dabney; at large, Dorothy 
Swope and Rose Parker. 


MESSAGES FROM 
OUR PRESIDENTS 


Valedictory Message 


A person who has had the rare 
privilege of serving as president of 
the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children for a year is in a strange 
dilemma at the end of his year. He has 
a mixed feeling of wondering whether 
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he is stepping on a boat to take voyage, 
or whether he is stepping off a boat 
after the voyage. A farewell message 
from your president is, therefore, a 
combination of looking backward and 
looking ahead. 

For the past it can be briefly said 
that the year just ended has been one 
of growth and progress for the Council. 
New chapters have been organized, 
new members have been added and 
new goals have been determined. 

The past, therefore, merges into the 
future as we look forward to a realiza- 
tion of those goals. As a result of the 
past year’s observation I would list the 
following as very important and those 
that must be kept in sight. The Council 
must definitely and rapidly move for- 
ward toward the goal of a paid secre- 
tarial staff that will carry on the rou- 
tine work of the Council. It is very im- 
portant in an organization that depends 
entirely on volunteer help in the lead- 
ership of the International, Regional 
and local chapter officers that this res- 
ponsibility be recognized. 

An organization is just as good as 
the leadership it receives. Therefore, 
every chapter officer and officer of the 
International Council should continue 
to be alert to certain responsibilities. 
I believe the greatest good that could 
come to the Council would be. if every 
chapter would improve its local pro- 
gram of service, and increase its mem- 
bership. This involves work and plan- 
ning. It involves the making of definite 
plans for sending a representative to 
every international convention. The 
international convention should be a 
workshop for new officers. The Coun- 
cil will never become strong if the 
action of the delegate assembly and the 
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planning of the local chapters is left 
to someone else. There are some things 
that cannot be done by proxy. 

At the San Francisco meeting a 
small, but decidely worthwhile, work- 
shop was held for respresentatives of 
chapters. I am sure that this will be 
continued next year, and should show 
a tremendous increase in attendance. 
It should become the most important 
part of the annual meeting. Will you 
plan now to raise the money so that 
there will be no question but that your 
chapter will be represented by a chap- 
ter officer who will return to guide 
your chapter to greater achievements? 

To your new president, Arthur S. 
Hill, I extend the most cordial greet- 
ings. I know that he represents the 
type of personality and thinking that 
will lead the International Council to 
new and better achievements. To Dr. 
Francis E. Lord, who has so faithfully 
given his time and energy in the edit- 
ing of our Journal, I express sincerest 
thanks, and to all the officers, commit- 
tee members and board members who 
have cooperated during the past year, 
I will be forever grateful. 

Ray GRAHAM 
Retiring President 


President's Message 

Your new president is assuming his 
duties with mixed feelings. 

The experiences at San Francisco 
gave eloquent evidence of the remark- 
able spirit and loyalty of International 
Council membership. Nearly a thou- 
sand participants, representing chapters 
in nearly every section of the United 
States and Canada, enjoyed a fine pro- 
gram and were stimulated by the en- 
thusiasm of our California hosts. Our 
new west coast chapters are to be con- 
gratulated for their splendid efforts. 
But the excellence of the California 
leadership is only typical of our mem- 
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bership in the many local chapters 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. A new president can hardly 
avoid enjoying some justfiable fee- 
lings of honor in accepting the leader- 
ship of such an organidation. 

Then, too, the various reports sub- 
mitted to the Board of Directors and 
Delegate Assembly at San Francisco 
indicated that this has been a year of 
progress and achievement. The report 
of our special committee on Epilepsy 
represented our first great achievement 
in coordinating our resources with 
those of several cooperating organiza- 
tions. The eagerness of the various 
agencies offering services to the handi- 
capped to coordinate their efforts with 
those of our own organization was most 
significant. Our membership has ex- 
panded and the number of chapters 
has increased. Your president has an 
intense feeling of satisfaction for on- 
going progress and achievement. 

Nevertheless it is impossible to ob- 
serve the enthusiasm of our member- 
ship or the achievements of the organ- 
ization without recognizing the quality 
of leadership that has contributed to 
our successes. The success of the Coun- 
cil has been guided by competent and 
outstanding leaders. To follow in the 
footsteps of John Lee, Florance Dun- 
lop, Harley Wooden and Ray Graham 
requires a deep sense of humility. 

If the Council is to assume its full 
responsibilities for the coordination of 
educational efforts for exceptional chil- 
dren, it must exvand its resources and 
program. This was repeatedly recog- 
nized during the San Francisco meet- 
ings. The activities of the Council must 
function on a year around rather than 
a once-a-year basis. Its efficiency in all 
areas of endeavor must reach the level 
of attainment of its excellent Journal. 
During the current year much thought- 

(Continued on page 224) 











Chapter Membership of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children 


EASTERN I 
Connecticut 


Delaware 


New Jersey 
Rhode Island 


Bridgeport 
New Haven 
Wilmington 


Portland 
Newark 
Providence 


Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Vermont have no chapters. 


EASTERN II 
New York 


EASTERN III 
District of Columbia 


Florida 
Georgia 


Maryland 
Pennsylvania 


Binghamton 

Buffalo 

Buffalo Teachers College 
Hunter College 
Jamestown 

Long Island 

New York City No. 1 
New York City No. 3 
Rochester 
Schenectady 

Sonyea 

Syracuse 


Columbian 
Washington 
Jacksonville 
Miami 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
State 
Altoona 
Pittsburgh 


North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia have no chapters. 


CENTRAL I 
Indiana .. 


Michigan 


Evansville 

Fort Wayne 
Indianapolis 
Terre Haute 
Battle Creek 


Detroit 

Dearborn 

M.S.D. Flint 
Flint Professional 
Grand Rapids 
Highland Park 
Jackson 
Kalamazoo 
Lansing 

Lapeer 

North Metropolitan 
Northville 
Pontiac 

















CENTRAL II 







Minnesota 


















Wisconsin 













CENTRAL Ill 
Kentucky 






Louisiana 
Missouri 

Oklahoma 
Tennessee 
















WESTERN 
California 
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North Dakota and South Dakota have no chapters. 


we She chwes 


Alabama, Arkansas, and Mississippi have no chapters. 
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Los Angeles 
Oakland 

San Diego 
San Francisco 
Santa Cruz 
Billings 
Omaha 
Portland 
Ellensburg 
Seattle 
Tacoma 
Wyoming Cheyenne 
Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah have no chapters. 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Oregon 
Washington 


CANADIAN 
Ontario Hamilton 
Kitchener 
London 
Ottawa 
Toronto 
Windsor 


Saskatchewan Saskatoon 


REINO) Vee | S529 Ce Cah ah a Es al we aes 4,793 
Canada 153 
Libraries, School and Individuals 587 

Oba) MIPMIDETENID:: 6.554555 os onsen cohenc ccs aaee 


Vocational 
(Continued from page 212) 


specialist help as much as possible. 
At this stage the graduate is not in 
the predicament of not knowing how 
to compete with the normally hearing, 
because throughout his school life he 


has been competing successfully with 
them. To be successful in a vocation he 
must also be able to adjust to a hearing 
world. This training has been going on 
since his entry into school and he has 
been on his own practically all through 
high school. 


Education 
(Continued from page 198) 

lems of exceptional children, both 
gifted and retarded, but neither fol- 
low-up studies nor results are yet avail- 
able. 

In Saskatchewan, outstanding aca- 
demic ability is evidently discovered 
by means of intelligence tests adminis- 
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tered by the guidance departments of 
secondary schools. The use of the tests 
is being extended with the growth of 
the department. 

e 


The President's Message 
(Continued from page 221) 
ful planning must be effected and some 
crucial decisions will need to be made. 
Your officers have accepted serious 
responsibilities--and they recognize 
that this is no time to bask in the re- 
flections of past achievements. 

This will undoubtly be a year during 
which many of us will be called upon 
to contribute our services to planning 
for a greater International Council. As 
long as the spirit of cooperation and 
enthusiasm displayed at San Francisco 
continues to exist there should be little 
reason to fear for the future of the 
Council. 

ARTHUR HILL 
President 
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International Council for Exceptional Children 


The International Council for Exceptional Children is a professional organization whose 
members are interested in the education and welfare of exceptional children—children who 
deviate physically or mentally from the normal in sufficient degree to require special instruc- 
tion and special services. Membership in the Council is through local chapters or on indi- 
vidual basis. Address inquiries regarding memvership to Mrs. Beulah Adgate, Treasurer- 


Manager, Saranac, Michigan. 


COUNCIL OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


COUNCIL OFFICERS 


President, Arthur S. Hill, Director, Department of 
Pupil Adjustment, Des Moines Public Schools, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Past-President, Ray Graham, Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illi- 
nois. 

President-Elect, Wallace J. Finch, Superintendent 
of Michigan School for the Blind, Lansing, Mich- 
igan. 

Secretary, John W. Tenny, Wayne University, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Treasurer, Beulah S. Adgate, Saranac, Michigan. 


COUNCIL DIRECTORS 


Eastern: I—Alice McKay ('51), Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut; II—Wm. M. Cruickshank (’52), Syracuse, 
New York; IlIl—Jane Stoddard ('53), Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Central: I—Violet H. Foster (’51), Jackson, Michi- 
gan; IIl—Harry Stevens (’52). Madison, Wisconsin; 
I1I—Richard Dabney ('53), Jefferson City, Missouri. 


Western: Frank Doyle ('50), San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


Canadian: C. E. Stothers (’50), Toronto, Ontario. 
Outlying Areas: John Duncan (’50), Winchester, 
England. 


At Large: Anna M. Engel (’50), Detroit, Michigan; 
Alice Streng ('50), Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Grace E. 
Lee ('49), New York. New York; Mildred Stanton 
(49), Hartford, Connecticut; Jayne Shover (’52), 
Chicago, Illinois; Cornelius Van Antwerp (’52), 
Pretoria, Union of South Africa. 


Ex officio: Francis E. Lord, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


A CHAPTER is a duly organized group of 10 or more individuals whose full membership is of- 
ficially affiliated with the International Council for Exceptional Children as an integral part thereof. 


CALIFORNIA: East Bay (Oakland), Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Santa Cruz County. 

CONNECTICUT: Bridgeport, New Haven. 

DELAWARE: State Chapter (Wilmington). 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Columbian Chapter, 
Washington, D. C. 

FLORIDA: Jacksonville, Miami. 

GEORGIA: Atlanta. 

ILLINOIS: Alton, Cahokia (E. St. Louis), Chicago 
Special Class Teachers, Chicago Suburban, Chica- 
go West Suburban (Cicero), Decatur, Illini, 
Illinois Association of Chapters, Rock Island 
County (Moline), Normal (Bloomington), Pe- 
oria, Rockford, South Central (Jacksonville), 
Springfield. 

INDIANA: Evansville, Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, 
Terre Haute. 

IOWA: Davenport, State Chapter (Des Moines), 
Waterloo. 

KANSAS: State Chapter (Wichita). 

KENTUCKY: Ashland, Louisville. 

LOUISIANA: New Orleans. 

MAINE: Bangor, Greater Portland. 

MARYLAND: Baltimore. 

MICHIGAN: Battle Creek, Bay City, Detroit, Dear- 
born, Highland Park, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Lan- 
sing, Lapeer, Michigan School for the Deaf 
(Flint), Michigan State Normal College (Ypsilanti), 
North Metropolitan (Royal Oak and Ferndale), 
Pontiac, Flint, Grand Rapids, Twin City (Benton 
Harbor and St. Joseph), Wayne County Training 
School (Northville), Wayne University (Detroit). 

MINNESOTA: Duluth, Faribault, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Winona. 

MISSOURI: Missouri Council. 


NEBRASKA: Omaha. 


NEW JERSEY: Newark. 

NEW YORK: Buffalo State Teachers College, Cen- 
tral New York (Syracuse), Rochester, Bingham- 
ton, Geneseo Normal, Hunter College, Jamestown, 
Long Island, New York City, No. I and No. III, 
Schnectady, Columbia University, Western New 
York (Buffalo), Yonkers. 

NORTH DAKOTA: Jamestown. 

OHIO: Cincinnati, Greater Cleveland, 
Youngstown. 

OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma City. 

ONTARIO: Central Ontario (Kitchener), Hamilton, 
London, Ottawa, Toronto. 

OREGON: Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Altoona, Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence, Western Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh). 

RHODE ISLAND: State Chapter (Providence). 

SASKATCHEWAN: Saskatoon. 

TENNESSEE: State Chapter (Knoxville), Middle 
Tennessee. 

TEXAS: State Chapter (Austin), Brown County 
(Brownwood), Fort Worth, Houston, Northeast 
Texas, San Antonio, Southeast Texas (Beaumont), 
Southwest Texas College (San Marcos). 

WASHINGTON: Central Washington (Ellensburg), 
Seattle, Tacoma. 

WISCONSIN: Delavan, Fox River Valley (Osh- 
kosh), Green Bay, Madison, Milwaukee, lwau- 
kee State Teachers College, Racine, Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin School of Visually Handicapped 
Jonesville), State Chapter (West Allis). 

WYOMING: Wyoming Special Teachers (Chey- 
enne) : 

= 


INTERNATIONAL: Sault International, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan, and Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 
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